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SfitBt U^ar Work in (Herman — £hmt* IExp?rtettir?0« 



By JT. Sets, East High School, Rochester, 1ST. Y. 



To speak on First Year Work in German before this body at this 
lime is like carrying owls to Athens. Many of you have read and listened 
to many papers on this subject before, and little or nothing new can be 
said at present. Certain things that a few }*ears ago were comparatively 
unknown to many teachers of German are now not only known but also 
carried out in various parts of the country. The heated discussions pro 
and con of this, that or the other method are abating, and teachers arc 
more and more asking themselves: What can we use of this and that 
method? without feeling obliged to swear allegiance to any one of them. 
Some reforms which a few years ago were looked upon with disfavor or 
at least distrust have been officially adopted in many of our schools. Our 
own State Department is co-operating with the teachers of German and 
is endeavoring to incorporate in its examinations such features of reform 
as are within the reach of many teachers. In our state sections of modern 
language teachers are in existence, and teachers are being more and more 
familiarized with new and practicable methods for attacking various 
problems. 

For this reason 1 do not feel that I can or ought to discuss the topic 
assigned to me by our president in its full scope. There are so many 
tilings to be taken into consideration in its discussion that the limited 
time at my disposal and my own ability would forbid such an attempt. 
Therefore I have slightly altered the wording of the topic and will limit 
myself only to such things on which I can speak from personal experience. 

A discussion of theories pure and simple seems to me unprofitable 
for most teachers, at least under present conditions. Now and then we 
hear of methods in vogue here and there, and some successful exponents 
of these methods tell you that theirs is the only really successful method. 
Some of these methods are more or less utopian, while others contain 
much that can be used by many teachers. What causes man}* teachers 
to look with distrust at radical reform-methods is the feeling that they 
are unable to handle them successfully. Any method, to be successful, 
must be used with conviction, that is, the teachers must believe in the 
method. Now with the best intentions in the world, radical or far- 
reaching reforms will not be successful in the long run if they are forced 
on a body of teachers all at once. Reforms that are possible elsewhere 
and under different conditions cannot always be put into practice in toto 
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with us. We have all read of the excellent results obtained by this, that 
or the other teacher, in this, that or the other school, either here or 
abroad. Some of us may have become enthusiastic and have thought: 
Why can't we do the same thing here ? But we were not all as successful 
as the people about whom we may have read. The reason for this is not 
difficult to find. In the first place the trouble lies with the teacher. I 
cannot go into detailed discussion of the matter, nor is this necessary. 
Only I want to state that with the present tenure of office of the average 
teacher, which is only two years in most schools, it is clear, that reform 
must be slow and conservative. Furthermore the late beginning of our 
pupils works much havoc with the adoption of certain methods. Pupils 
are of two kinds in general: those coming directly from the grammar 
school, and those who have had one or two years of Latin in high school 
before taking up the study of German. All these factors must be taken 
into consideration in passing on the adaptability and usefulness of any 
given method. 

For these and other reasons I want to tell you merely about some 
of the things we have been doing at our school, not because our work 
is different or better than that done in scores of other schools, but because 
we are able to tell of the results of experiments carried on for at least 
five or more years. 

All of our teachers are contending with the same difficulties that 
beset modern language teachers elsewhere. We have a very cosmopolitan 
class of pupils, coming from all sorts of homes: the children of old 
American families and of the foreigner who has just come to our shores, 
rich and poor, idle and industrious, serious and frivolous, all are in 
attendance. 

Now in planning a course for these pupils that will be of the greatest 
benefit to the greatest number we had to keep in mind the preparation 
ot> the pupil as well as his diligence and interest. The preparation of 
most pupils entering high school, as far as a knowledge and a real un- 
derstanding of the fundamental grammatical concepts of the English 
language is concerned, is practically nil. That is, a teacher cannot safely 
take for granted that such grammatical notions as subject, object, direct 
and indirect, case, mood, voice, etc. mean something definite and real 
io the pupils, and are not merely a set of more or less meaningless words. 
I did not know this when 1 began to teach German. I started the 
pupils with the grammar on the supposition that they knew certain things 
nbout English grammar. The topics were taken up more or less in the 
usual fashion, the teacher working hard, the pupils straggling behind, 
the earnest ones bewildered and the others making no effort at all. After 
n number of weeks there generally came a stage when the teacher said: 
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The pupils know absolutely nothing about the work thus far covered. 
What can be done? What should be done? — I did not know at first. 

One year, after beginning in the usual way, I gave up in despair 
after a number of weeks. It simply could not go on any longer in 
this fashion. In my despair I threw the grammar aside. It could not 
be worse without than with a book. So from day to day I worked out 
a lesson, more or less crude, to be sure, which I gave to the pupils in 
class. I treated them like infants, presupposing absolutely nothing. 
(Later I read somewhere that a German pedagogue had said : Man kann 
sich seine Schuler nie dumm genug vorstellen) . 

The lessons were given orally and then written on the board. The 
whole class copied them into note books under my supervision. The next 
day they had to recite these lessons in class and also hand me a copy 
written at home. Every few days they had to recite the previous lessons 
or write them from memory. Off and on I gave them little anecdotes 
and these likewise were memorized. I did not give them poems. For 
some reason or other I can't make up my mind that poems are the stuff 
with which to teach grammar and prose language. — In this way I 
jogged on the whole term, and when school opened in fall, I was quite 
anxious to find out what the pupils remembered of the last term's work. 
Generally it was a minus quantity. But I was agreeably disappointed 
when I found that the majority of the class could recite many of the 
lessons of the previous term almost perfectly. This encouraged me to 
go on in the way just described. I did this alone for a year or more, 
and then I asked one or two of our teachers to try the same plan with 
their pupils. They did it, and their results proved equally satisfactory. 
Since that time we give an introductory course of from four to six weeks 
before using the grammar itself.* No matter how easy the work may 
seem to you, the pupil is confused with the presentation of the facts of 
a new language. A survey of the work to be covered, a preliminary in- 
troduction to the various features of the new language, can only help the 
pupil. And later on the ground can be covered with greater thoroughness 
and ease. (In a recent article in the School Review I have noticed that 
our secretary, Mr. Host, advocates such a preliminary course). 

But in spite of this introductory work grammar was still the 
stumbling block for many pupils, and good ones at that. At first I could 
not understand why. Gradually I discovered that we were trying to 
make the pupils do something that no person well acquainted with a 
language can readily do. We made them classify all the various items 
of the language and put them into little pigeon-holes in their brains. 

* Since writing this article, the author and Dr. R. Price have published 
"A First German Book", which contains an elementary course in German 
along the lines described. 
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At command they were supposed to find the things thus stored away 
and make prompt use of them. To put it concretely: we compelled the 
pupils to learn classification of nouns, adjectives, verbs, etc. which no- 
body ever consciously uses in life. We all remember how these rules run : 
to the first class of the strong declensions belong, etc. We never took 
the trouble to find out what were the rules and which the exceptions. 
The following is a quotation from the Public School German Primer 
by Otto Siepmann (Macmillan, introduction, p. xi) : "It is commonly 
stated that masculine and neuter nouns in er, el, en, as a rule, modify 
in the plural ; as a matter of fact there are only twenty that modify and 
300 that do not. Again it is commonly said that neuter monosyllabics 
form their nominative plural in -er and modify; in reality the majority 
take -e and do not modify." We were careful to drill all kinds of rules 
and exceptions, week in and week out, with the result that not one pupil 
in 100 knew what he was at. — All remember the importance of such 
nouns as Kase and Kloster — The same thing was done in regard to verbs 
and adjectives. It slowly began to dawn on me that it might possibly 
be less work for all concerned if the pupils learned the plural of nouns 
and the principal parts of verbs, etc., without trying to classify them at all. 
With fear and trembling we undertook this momentous reform, and, lo, 
pupils took to it with a much greater degree of facility than to the old 
pigeon-hole method of classification. In the meantime this has been 
recognized by the authors of German grammars, and only recently I road 
in the introduction of a new grammar: "Grammar has been reduced to 
the main rules, all unimportant' exceptions having been avoided. No 
rule has ever been introduced merely for its own sake; unless the student 
needs it and can make immediate use of it, a rule of grammar is mere 
rubbish, as soon forgotten as learned. 

For this reason the division of nouns of the strong declension into 
three classes is omitted. Such a division is arbitrary, without scientific 
foundation, and does not add to one's knowledge; for, unless the student 
already knows the plural form of a German noun, he will not be able 
to determine to which class it belongs theoretically. It may be of some 
use to the teacher in hearing recitations, but it is of no practical value 
to the pupil; on the contrary, it retards his progress in acquiring the 
necessary habit of using the correct form (Sprachgefiihl). Such a habit 
is obtained only by uttering the form itself, as, die Mehrzahl von Hand 
ist Hande, not by saying that the word Hand belongs to the second class 
of the strong declensions. No concession has ever been made to the 
theory of grammar; hence the absence of words like Kloster, Floss, etc., 
which owe their prominence in the first lessons of many elementary 
grammars to the simple fact that they happen to be the only neuter 
nouns of the first and second class that take the umlaut Words have 
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not been introduced in order to furnish complete lists of certain kinds 
of nouns or verbs, but for their usefulness only, hence the absence of 
such nouns as Bosewicht, Gespenst, simply because they form their 
plural in er, and of verbs like spleissen, schleissen, befleissen, because 
they happen to be strong. A student may study German for the rest 
of his life and not meet these verbs again. Grammar should be derived 
from language, not language from grammar, or we are constructing an 
artificial language which is not German, and we are wasting a great deal 
of energy that might be better spent on things of value". 

We have come to the conclusion that the verb should form the center 
of the body of grammatical facts to be presented, and that all other 
topics ought to be grouped about the verb. This conviction is represented 
in a number of recent German grammars, and even a cursory examination 
will convince any teacher of experience that it is a much better way to 
impart grammatical knowledge than by the old method of beginning 
with the declension of nouns. It has taken us a long time to get thus 
far, but having accomplished so much, we can safely hope to make 
further progress in the right direction. We have all been more or less 
hypnotized by print, and the letter, that killeth, for a long time also 
killed all initiative in the matter of reform. 

Another subject of importance to us was how much grammar should 
be taught during the first year. Not so very long ago it was customary 
to consider grammar as a part of the course in German to be covered 
in as short a time as possible. Accordingly anywhere from two months 
to a term was considered sufficient time to familiarize the pupils with 
the facts necessary to read and translate. As long as translation was 
the sole aim of modern language study this method may have had some 
justification, for a pupil can be taught' to thumb a dictionary with little or 
no grammatical knowledge. But when the call came for a different 
type of language study it was found that the old way of racing through 
a grammar was little better than useless. Accordingly more time was 
consumed in the elementary work, and more time is being demanded by 
teachers in various parts of the country for this work. 

In our school grammar was covered after a fashion in one term 
of twenty weeks, with five recitations of 40 minutes each per week. The 
result need not be described to you. After having gone over the work 
in the grammar the pupils evinced at the end of the term such profound 
ignorance of grammar that it was evident that they could not do the 
work in the time allotted and show tangible results. We therefore length- 
ened the time for elementary work to one year. That worked somewhat 
better, but even with this reduced speed we found our results far from 
satisfactory. Now we are devoting three terms to the work formerly 
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done in one term, and this division seems to meet the situation much 
more satisfactorily than our former time-allowance. 

The division of the body of grammatical facts is as follows: In the 
first term we take up the verb in the active: present, past, perfect, and 
pluperfect, in the indicative. In connection with this we teach the use 
of the various cases, not wasting any time on classification, but giving 
the plurals of nouns with each noun, the personal and demonstrative 
pronouns, the possessive adjectives, and the principal prepositions. We 
do not keep strong verbs out of the reach of the pupils, but start at 
once with them. Those who are going to learn will learn irregular verbs 
just as easily as regular ones. In the second term we complete the study 
of the tenses, i. e. the future and future perfect, paying little attention 
to the latter tense . . . The separable and reflexive verbs are studied. 
Word order, although it is a thing that comes up from the very be- 
ginning, is treated more in detail, especially in connection with relative 
pronouns and dependent conjunctions. The last topic taken up in the 
second term is the declension and comparison of adjectives. We have 
discarded altogether the terminology "strong, weak, and mixed" with 
adjectives, and speak only of adjectives being used alone, or with der 
or ein words. Even then adjectives are among the most troublesome 
things to teach in the entire grammar. 

The third term (i. e. the first term of the second year) is devoted 
to the study of the modal auxiliaries, the subjunctive and the passive. 
This extension of time for the work in grammar will help to produce a 
somewhat firmer grasp on the various subjects. We must do most of 
our work in school; for home work in these days is largely a negligible 
quantity. This is to be regretted, but nevertheless it is a fact. I am 
informed that last spring the teachers of German in Chicago expressed 
themselves in favor of devoting the entire first two years to the study 
of grammar. And the author of a very good first-year book in German 
says in the preface: "The book contains only the fundamental prin- 
ciples of German grammar. Tt represents the utmost amount of gram- 
mar that ought to be taught in the first year of high school. The author 
believes it easily possible for a teacher to take up more grammar in 
such an amount of time, but impossible for a pupil to assimilate more 
in such a way as to use the given forms with comparative ease. For 
this reason the passive voice is not touched upon, nor is the subjunctive 
taken up as such." Evidently this teacher also found that it is better 
to teach a smaller amount of grammar and teach it tolerably well than 
to try to cover a larger amount in a slipshod fashion. This notion is 
also in agreement with the report issued by the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion (Bulletin No. 551, p. 41) : "The first (year's) work should be so 
chosen that those who drop the subject early shall retain something of 
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value for themselves." Xow is it better for a pupil to say to himself 
after having had one year's work in German : I have gone over the ground, 
but I know nothing of consequence, or, I don't know everything about 
German grammar, but I do know something definite"? 

The amount of reading matter to be taken up in the first jear was 
another problem that caused us quite a little trouble. It used to be 
almost axiomatic that the test of a successful teacher was to enable the 
pupils to begin the reading of German texts after the shortest possible 
time. A few weeks after the beginning of the work it was a common 
thing to read a book like Storm's Immensee, Heyse's L'Arrabiata, or 
some such text. After these books were done, others were attacked in 
the same lively tempo, and at the beginning of the second year pupils 
read Hermann und Dorothea and Tell. The reason for this procedure 
lay in the method of rating the teacher's work, as just stated. And 
even to-day this quantitative standard is still in vogue, witness the ent- 
lance requirements to some of our colleges, especially the girls' colleges. 
Xow if we have learned anything it is that rapid reading at the beginning 
of the course with pupils such as we have in our average classes is to 
invite them to do careless and practically useless work. Our pupils are 
not over-studious, to put it mildly. To di^ve them through a great 
number of pages of reading matter will do them no more good than 
to feed a person ten loaves of bread all at once. With the amount of 
time at the disposal of the teacher, usually 35 to 40 minutes, and with 
an average class of, say, 25 pupils, the amount of time to be devoted 
to each page and each pupil must be very small, as you can easily figure 
out. I have it on the authority of the head of the department of English 
in our school that in Senior English three or four pages is the average 
amount read and discussed in class, and that five pages is considered 
a good deal. That in English! I leave it to you to make the applica- 
tion to the amount usually read in German. I again quote from the 
above mentioned report of the U. S. Bureau of Education (p. 55) : "It 
is probable that most teachers will prefer to read in class a somewhat 
smaller number of pages than is here (i. e. in the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Twelve) suggested. There is a stron'g belief that a small 
amount thoroughly prepared and carefully studied leaves a larger per- 
manent possession than is retained from reading hastily several pages, 
and some would reduce the amount required to one-half that specified 

by the committee of twelve The Eeport of the Committee of Twelve 

appeared about 19 years ago, and the improvement in the equipment of 
teachers and in the methods commonly employed at present should make 
it possible to insist more strongly upon the oral side of the instruction. 
If this is effectively done, the greater thoroughness of the treatment in 
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class should more than compensate for a reduced number of pages read. v 
1 personally have a sneaking suspicion that formerly the amount of 
reading (done) was so very large because the teachers did not know what 
else to do with the time. 

In the first term we read the short stories in the grammar, and 
toward the latter part of the term we take up some easy reader, generally 
of the anecdote type. In this reader we cover about 4 oral, 5 gram. 9 read, 
pages, making the total for the first term about 18 pages. In the 
second term we take up some more stories in the 13 p. grammar, in ad- 
dition to about 49 or 50 pages in the reader, making a total of about 63 
pages for the second term. The stories are all of such a nature that 
they can be reproduced entire by the class. — Allow me to quote again 
from the above-mentioned report (p. 48) : "Since beginners cannot be 
expected to have enough comprehension of a new language to appreciate 
literary style, and since high-school freshmen ought not to have had ex- 
periences that fit them really to feel great literature, most text of literary 
reputation should be absolutely eliminated from first-year work." That 
ought to settle "Immensee" and other similar books commonly inflicted 
on beginners. 

We read the stories aloud in class. All our pupils must read aloud 
and they are rated for their ability or inability in pronouncing correctly 
and fluently. Then the stories are reproduced orally, either entirely in 
the words of the book, or with such synonyms as are at the command 
of the pupil or are furnished by the teacher. From the first we strive 
to drill on synonyms and opposites. One of my standard questions is 
Welches andere Wort konnen wir hier gebrauchen? or, Wer kann es 
anders sagen? And we try to impress on the minds of the pupils that 
they must try to interpret words by means of words they have already 
learned. Of course in the beginning such a procedure must be very slow 
and careful, for then the pupil is struggling to acquire his first stock of 
words. At this point I would say that I consider it ill-advised to at- 
tempt to give the pupils a vocabulary such as is contained in some of the 
more radical reform-method texts, in which all the words are explained 
in the foreign tongue. I tried one of these books once with dire results. 

What we are most concerned about is to give the pupils a tolerable 
working vocabulary. Hence we constantly call the attention of the pupils 
to derivatives, showing them, how in many cases they can make out the 
meaning of a word by analyzing it. When verbs come up they are 
asked to mention nouns connected with the verb, or, in case of a noun, 
an adjective derived from the noun. The stories are frequently written 
in class, and as various pupils read them, common mistakes are called 
to their notice. We aim at getting the pupils to think to some extent 
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in German. To do this they must have words for their ideas, and these 
words will be only those they have frequently seen, heard and used. 
With rapid reading the pupils will be overwhelmed with a mass of words 
and will not remember any of them with certainty. 

Another much discussed topic is the exercise work in German. It 
has been, and still is, the custom to a large extent to conduct this work 
by means of translation from English into German. Somehow it was 
(and still is) felt that this is the only safe check on the pupiFs under- 
standing any given grammatical fact. Of course this method was caused 
by two things: first, the influence of the method employed in teaching 
the ancient languages. Probably no teacher of Greek or Latin can think 
readily or at all in those languages. For these languages translation 
from English may be necessary, although even here a reform seems 
possible. The second reason for the prevalence of translation from Eng- 
lish into German was the preparation (or lack of it) of the teacher. 

Now my experience has been that translation from English into 
German is a slow, laborious process, and that the time and effort spent 
on the work is not at all commensurate with the results obtained. Even 
with the best pupils, whose work in every other respect was perfect, the 
go-called prose work was always disappointing, both to them and to me. 
What about the poor and mediocre ones? And they are by far in the 
majority. I need not tell you what it means to correct the papers of 
such pupils. You all know from experience. Gradually I began to 
realize that I was wasting time, my time as well as that of the pupils'. 
I decided to stop this kind of work altogether, and I began to look around 
for some other wa c y to get better results. 

My first help I obtained from one of the books published by a teacher 
of German in England (Savory). His method was to construct exercises 
in German on various topics. At first I was rather sceptical, but tried 
this scheme in one of my classes for an entire term. The results in gen- 
eral were so much better than with the old translation method that T 
was convinced for myself that it was just what I wanted. Since then 
all our teachers have been conducting their work along these lines, and 
we cover every feature of the work by means of such exercises. And we 
are going to keep on in this way until we find something better. 

This device has several advantages. It takes less time. You all 
know the laborious efforts of pupils trying to turn an English sentence 
into German. Why is the sentence given ? If the exercise is worth any- 
thing at all it is supposed to illustrate some grammatical principle under 
consideration. As far as the exercise goes, only that principle is of im- 
portance, and the rest of the sentence is extraneous matter. But the 
pupil has just as much trouble with the part of the sentence which has 
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no bearing on the principle he is supposed to be studying as with the 
balance of the sentence. Now why not have exercises in which only 
that part is to be expressed which is the topic for the lesson? For 
example: when you are drilling on the verbs governing the dative case, 
the ordinary method is to give sentences such as, The child obeys his 
mother, or, He thanks me, etc. All you are after is the case of the words, 
'his mother', or 'me\ Is it not much better and simpler to say to the 
pupil : "give the correct case of 'seine Mutter* in the sentence : 'Das Kind 
dankt ( — ) ? In this way you can give three times as many exercises as 
with the other method, where the pupil stumbles through the sentence 
word for word. You can also vary the sentences, e. g., you can have the 
sentence changed to the plural, have the pronoun put in place of the 
noun, etc. In other words, you are giving the pupil just what he needs 
most : exercise, definite and clear, which is not always apparent with the 
exercises of the other type. You are not jumping back and forth from 
English to German, a task which will confuse even a good many teachers. 
You are constantly using German, and the pupil is constantly using and 
hearing it. Moreover, you can give many of these exercises orally, and 
you can find out what the pupil knows, without being obliged to waste 
hours in the correction of papers. It is just this time-saving feature of 
the work that I would call to your notice. Furthermore it relieves the 
teacher. Correcting papers is the bane of a teacher's existence. It taxes 
your eyes and* your patience. If you have exercises which require only a 
fraction of your attention, as compared with the other type, you are cer- 
tainly helping yourself. Oftentimes the written exersises can be inter- 
changed among the pupils and corrected by them in class. The correct 
form is given by some pupil, or is written on the board, and the pupils 
can check any errors. In this way their attention is called to mistakes 
much more effectively than if you merely hand back the papers on the 
next day when the matter is no longer fresh in their minds. You can 
look over the papers afterwards with much less effort and yet have the 
same control over the work done by the class. I do not want to go into 
more detail, but simply want to say that I believe if you have once tried 
this plan, you will not want to go back to the old way. In the case of 
teachers who feel that they cannot do this all at once, I would suggest 
that if they give the usual English sentences, they require the pupils to 
translate only that part which has a bearing on the topic under discussion. 
Oral reproduction of one kind or another is another feature of this 
work, and although it does not work wonders with all pupils, yet it cer- 
tainly helps many whose work would not amount to much if they were 
confined solely to the ordinary translation from English into German. 
I have gone so far as to give many pupils two marks on their monthly 
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report cards : if they are noticeably better in their oral than in their writ- 
ten work, I indicate it by a mark like A/B, A representing the oral and 
B the written work. This indicates to them what part of their works 
needs especial attention. 

The devices that can be employed in this kind of work are numerous. 
They will vary with different teachers and with different types of pupils. 
In a school with several teachers they can divide the work among their 
number, one taking care of this feature and the other of that one. Exer- 
cises based on the lessons can be made out ahead of time, so that weaker 
teachers, or those overburdened by a heavy program, can familiarize them- 
selves sufficiently with the work before taking it up in class. Even if the 
teacher is all alone, such exercises can be used. Write them on the board 
before the class meets, or let some pupil do it for you. All this takes 
much less time than you may think, especially if a little system is used. 

Of course neither this device nor any other will perform miracles 
Lazy and indifferent pupils will not suddenly become proficient, and it 
will not invariably relieve all your troubles. You can't make a diamond 
out of a pebble, nor a good student of German out of a lazy or mediocre 
pupil. We have and always will have many pupils of the slow but sure 
type, who are slow to learn and sure to forget. But aside from these, 
the others do get some good out of this kind of work, and the teacher will 
find it less monotonous and wearisome than the other type. From these 
exercises it is comparatively easy to proceed to direct reproduction in 
German, which ought to be the aim of our work in the later years of the 
study of German. 

There are many other things that could be touched upon in discus- 
sing this subject, but I will stop here. "Allzuviel ist ungesund". I have 
not touched upon any "method" as such, in fact I do not want to advo- 
cate any single method. Method is largely a matter of personality and 
ability. It would be folly to require all teachers at present to use any one 
given method. That would invite disaster. 

We must remember the conditions which confront us. "Eile mit 
Weile". In regard to method we can all bear in mind the famous maxim 
of Frederick the Great: "In meinem Staat kann jeder nach seiner Fa$on 
selig werden." If we all earnestly strive to attain "Seligkeit" as far as 
success in teaching German is concerned, the individual method will per- 
haps take care of itself. 

I will only be doing a characteristically German thing if I close with 
a bit of advice by Goethe: 

"Eines schickt 6ich nicht fiir alle ! 
Sehe jeder, wie er*s treibe, 
Sehe jeder, wo er bleibe." 



